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OF AN 


ENGLISHMAN, Se. 


. PON the arrival of the news of | 
29 the glorious victory gained by 


the allied army over that of 
France at Thornhauſen; there was 
immediately ſpread a rumour, 


that lord George Sackville, commander in 
chief of the Britiſh forces had not done his 
duty: and, as is uſual on ſuch occaſions, a 
thouſand reports took Wing, as it were, all 


at once; ſome reaſonable enough, from their 
moderation to be credited, others that. ap- 


peared incredible from their very natures, , to 
thoſe who knew or had heard the character 


of the party, and not a few that were entirely 
contradictory of one another, | 


3 
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would be made by AUTHORITY. 
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The people, 1 to cuſtom, ap⸗ | 
pearing ready to believe the worlt that could 
be told them, had'their indigpation inflamed 


to an enormous degree, by the faſcinating in- 
ſinuations of the induſtrious incendiaries of 
private enmity, party pique, rival pretenſions 
to preferment, and perhaps miniſterial policy: 


to which may be added the great zeal of 
Grubſtreet authors and publiſhers, not to 
procure national juſtice, but to get a dinner. 


In the mean time, the candid at ſenfible, 
the true champions of juſtice and real friends 


to their country, fat filent amidſt the torrents 
of calumny and ſcurrility that they ſaw itwas | 


in vain to oppoſe, and waited for informa- 
tion from the publications that they ſuppoſed 


None ſuch have appeared : conſequently 
there has yet been no authentic accuſation of 


crimes for which the mob of all orders (there 


being thoſe of all orders who muſt be in- 
cluded in it) proceeded to the pronouncing 
of ſentence nos trial; and ſhewed them- 


ſelves ready even for the undertaking, of exe ⸗ 


cution. f 


-Numbertch were the new lies and filly opi- 


nions that every Gay produced, One was, that 


orders 


— 
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code hed been ſent for ſuperſeding Lond” 
George Sackvill's commiſſion, and the bring- | 
ing of him home a priſoner. Then, powers 
were faid to be gone for the trying of him in 
Germany: then, again, his majeſty, out of 

regard to his noble father and family, would 
permit him to retire unpuniſhed. Mean 
time, various were the reports of his being 

arrived in ſecret, long before he came 
over ; though many deliver'd it occaſionally 
as their opinion, that he. never could have 
the face to appear again in his native coun- 
u . | 


During all which time, a great number of 
impudent ſlanders were ſpread about to 
blacken his private character, and conſe- 
quences deduced from them as falfe in their 
natures is they were malicious in their in- 
tention. Vet thoſe who were the inſtigators 
of them were well apprized of their effects: 
they knew private abuſes will produce public 
_ hatred; and that what the vulgar are in- 
ſpired to, deteſt they will become deſirous to 
deſtroy. - This is an old game of policy; 
' which: the crafty underſtand, and the weak 
are deluded by: and it is ſure to be played. 
with more or leſs ſucceſs, as often as it is 
thought convenient for juſtice to be overborne 
for ſtate ſeryice.. 
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At length he md: and almoſt the firſt 


certain intelligence of his being come, was 
an advertizement for the publication of a 
ſhort ANG of his, by Ns to the _ 
le. | 


en 
tar his publication in the following 
Monday morning's papers, and on 09 at 


noon it came out. 


In: this be which is extremely de- 
cent, he ſays, © the various reports that have 
« been propagated to my diſaduantage, andthe 
many falſeboods which have been aſſerted to 
te ruin Iny character, lay me under the neceſ- 

« ſity of not remaining entirely ſilent, though J 
te am debarred at projent from flating my caſe 
« 70. the public, as 1 ſhould have done, bad J 
not had aſſurances of obtaining a court-mar- 
tial for my trial, the only legal and effeftual 
«method of convincing the world how little 

« foundation there has been for the torrent of 
© calumny and abuſe, which have been % max 
"7 nee thrown out again} W 


His Lordſhip ſoon after informs che pub- 
lic, that on the very evening of his arrival in 
town he wrote the following letter to the ſe- 
cretary of ſtate. \ 


. | | My 


cc 
«c 
cc 


CL 


A 
A 


70 


(5) 
te My Lad: 


. 1 have the We of acquainting your 
« Lordſhip with my Arrival in England, in 
purſuance of his Majeſty's permiſſion, 
ſeat to me, at my gs paved 25 Jour Lord- 
ſhip. 5 


ee J thought myſelf much injured abroad 
by an implyed cenſure on my conduct; I 
find I am ſtill more unfortunate at koas: 
by being publickly repreſented as having 
neglected my duty in the ſtrongeſt man- 


| ner, by diſobeying the poſitive orders of 
* his Serene Highneſs Prince Ferdinand: 


as I am conſcious of neither neglect, nor 


diſobedience of orders; as I am certain I 


did my duty to the utmoſt of my abilities; 


and as I am perſuaded that the Prince 
himſelf would have found, that he had no 
juſt cauſe of complaint againſt me, had 
he condeſcended to have inquired into my 
conduct, before he had expreſſed his diſj- 

approbation of it, from the partial repre- 
ſentation of others: I therefore moſt hum- 
bly requeſt that I may at laſt have a public 


opportunity given me of attempting to 


« juſtify myſelf to his Majeſty, and to my 


cc 


& 


country, by a court-martial being ap- 
Pune that if Ia am guilty, 2 ſuffer 
22 [ſuch 


=. HS: 
ſuch puniſhment as I may have deſerved; 
and if innocent, that I may ftand ac- 
** quitted in the opinion of the world: but 
« it is really too ſevere to have been cenſured 
© unheard, to have been condemned before 


*I was tryed, and to be informed neither of 
. my crime, nor my acculers. 


cs A am, 
5 NM SF, Ke. &c. Kc. 
. Signed, | 
 Gronas SAckvitLe," 0 


His Lordfhip then acquainte the oublic 
that he received an anſwer to his letter on 


the following Monday, in which he was af- 
ſured, that a court- martial upon his applica- 
tion would be granted, as ſoon, as the officers 


capable of giving evidence could leave their 


letter, adds his Lordſhip, **. I was diſmiſſed 
from all my military gi nowith- 


% flanding which diſmiſion, 7 fill. hope, and 
« am informed, that 1 —_ ove the advantage 
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poſts ; but previouſly to the receipt of that 


i His 


- 


(7) | 
His Lotdſhip then proceeds to the conclu- Ry 
Ga of his addreſs, which he makes i in the 
following ſignificant words. | 


n the mean time, the only indulgence T 
ce Have to aſe is, that the public will ſuſpend its 
« judgment till ſuch facts can be produced, from 
« which alone the truth can appear; but if plans 
4 @ battle are to be referred to, which cun 
give no juſt idea of it; if diſpoſitions of the 
« cavalry and infantry are ſuppoſed which ne- 
« ver exiſted; if orders for attacks and pur- 
« ſuits are quoted, which never were delivered; 
and i, diſobedience to. thoſe imaginary orders 
« are aſſerted as à crime, what can an injured 
« officer, under ſuch circumſtances, have re- 
«courſe to, but claiming that juſtice which is 
Adu to every ENGLISHMAN, of being heard 
e before be is condemned; the footer thes hap- 
92 the happier 1 foall be, as 1 am conſci- 
ous my innocence: muſt appear, when real 
80 « fact are truly fated and fully proved.” This 
addreſs his Lordſhip, ſigns with his name at 
full len gth. 
* 9 From this publication we 3 ac- 
| duainted with the —_— facts. | 


Firſt; that His Lordſhip, by implication, | 


was lig matized W Ferdinand, 


N although. 


„ 
although of the next rank to his own by 
birth, and commander in chief of the Britiſb 
forces, in an allied army (I think) entirely in 


. 


"Ds that his Lordſhip 8 colnmifiich 
was not ſuperſeded with diſgrace to him: but 
that he was permitted, at his own requeſt, 
to reſign his command, and come to Eng- 


land. 


«4 


Thirdly, that immediately upon TV arri- 
val in town he wrote to requeſt a court-mar- 
tial * be appointed or pw upon his 
conduct. 

Fourthly, that his military employments; 
which he might as well have heen ſtripped 
of before, were not taken from him till he 
had demanded to be tried for the clearing up 
of his character, or the encountering of due 
| puniſhment: ſo that, as his Lordſhip com- 
plains, he was cenſured unheard in Germany; 
ſo it may be ſaid, he has been puniſhed un- 
condemned in Great Britain. 


Fiſthly, that if thens'! is any delay 3 in the 
doing of juſtice, it is not owing to his Lord- 
ſhip, who is impatient for a trial,” and will 
deem himſelf injured if it is refuſed him. 

| SER I 


(9) 


1 hal only obſerve. faithet on this well . 
judged publication that as his Lordſhip has 
thereby-given conviction to the gale of his 
being ready and moſt ſtrenuou 1 ſollieitous 
to ſubmit the merits. of his cauſe to the j1 
ſtice of his country: ſo, till that open jule 
can. impartially take place, the man deſerves 
contempt and abhorrencg, be he whoſocver 
be may, that ſhall continue to LY ar be- 
come his revilet to ae e mei 


o 
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Thee Paaphset. is e Led 
Sackville's uindicution of himſelf, in 4 705 


to Colonel Fitzroy, ane of the add 4 canh, 
Prince Ferdinand: with Colonel Fitzroy's an- 
fuer and the declaration of Captain Smith, 
one of the aids de camp to Lord George. Con- 
taining a full and particular. account of . 25 
| thing that paſſed, relative to, Lord Geoxg 
Sackville's conduct and behaviaur at the batt 

of Thorkhanien, on ' th Le 4 gh 
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But, previous to my a on this pub- 


a Mane, I muſt obſerve, that it appeared to 
many men of candour and underſtanding to 
| be” ſpurious; chiefly, becauſe the Ser 


figned” with Lord George's name, was too 


fall of i inaccuracies, they conceived, to be the 
production of his pen: and in this opinion 


they thought themſelves confirmed by ſome 
advertiſements that immediately appeared 


from his Lordſhip i in the public papers, de- 


claring he had given orders for proſecuting 
the printer of it. But the publiſher of it, 


next day, in defiance of rules of court 


and the privileges of parliament, was pleaſed 


to aſſert its authenticity, by ſaying Lord 


George had not denied it: and as his Lord- 
ſhip — not ſince diſowned the authenticity 
of the papers in that publication, I ſhall 
conſider them, in my examination, as ge- 
nuine productions, without authority, hows- 
ever, for declaring them to be ſuch, 


Lord George Sackville's letter to Colonel 
Fitzroy, is very wrongly ſtiled a vindication 


of himſelf; it being at moſt apologetical ; 


appearing to have been written in the confi- 


| dence of Friendſhip, and obviouſly done in 


ſo much haſte as to evidence reliance in the 


writer, that it never ous be applied to the - 


uſe : 


o 
uſe we have ſeen it put to: however, let us 
| mn to an examination of its contents. | 


In the firſt place; 155 Kap cep | 
of Prince Ferdinand's having proceeded to 
judge, condemn, and cenſure him unheard : 
and adds, that he muſt have AA his 
N on the reports of others. 


; Secondly, If any body had a oight to ſay 
that he heſitated in obeying eren it was 
him (Colonel ney Pi | 


Thirdly, That he was at the Poſt he had 
been ordered to, when Colonel Fitzroy 
brought him. orders to advance with the Bri- 
tiſb cavalry, who was almoſt inſtantly fol- 
lowed by Captain Legonier with orders for 
the whole cavalry to advance: That, be- 
ing puzzled at receiving orders fo different, 
he deſired to be conducted to the Prince for 
getting an explanation of thoſe orders. But, 
that no time might be loſt, he ſent Captain 
Smith, one of his own Aids de Camp, to 
bring on the Britiſp Cavalry, which he 
reckoned he ſhould rejoin by the time they 
would be forming after their paſſing 5 a 
wood, which was before them. | | 
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Fopiy That if. this 3 of his 
Lordſhip! s was wrong, the ſervice could not 


ſuffer, as no dclay was eee py it Yak 
4 proecs ae 


Fifthly, That this Prince then aus” 


him to leave ſome ſquadrons upon the right, 


which he did, and then to advance the reſt 


to ſupport the infantry. This was done as 
faſt as he judged it right for cavalry to march 


in a line. 'lhat he once halted by Lord 


Granby to compleat his forming the whole. 
That upon Lord Granby's advancing the left 
before the right, -he again ſent to him to 


ſtop; who ſaid as the Prince ordered them 


to march, he thought that they ſhould move 


forward. His Lordſhip then let him pro- 


ceed at the rate he liked, and kept up his 
right with him as regularly as he could, till 


they got to the rear of their infantry. and 


the Batteries, where they both halted to- 
Aether. 


Sirthly, That a ee in chat ta 


; tion, till orders were broug ht chem to ex- 


tend in one line towards the . which 
Was apcordingly' executed. 


— 


| Seventhly, 


a 


« 13 1 
'Seventhly, That they did not find the 


enemy's cavalry to charge, as they expected 


to do: and that they continued in the ſtation . ' 


they were commanded to till the battle was 
declared to be gained, and they were or- 
dered to diſmount their men. 


Ei ohthly, His Lordſhip * that * was 
. — to hear the Prince was diſſatisfied 
that the cavalry did not ſooner move up to 
the infantry ; and adds, that had he known 
the ground, he could not have executed the 
orders ten minutes ſooner than he did: 
whereas, if the Prince intended they ſhould | 

have got before the infantry and artillery, 


they were above an hour too late: but that 


be could not think his Highneſs had any 
ſuch meaning, as al] his orders ran to ſuſtain 


the infantry : and that both Lord Granby 


and himſelf underſtòod they were at their 


Poſts, by their halting when they got to 
the reat of their foot. | 


Ninthly, His Lordſhip 3 0 nt bu | 
had impartially ſtated the part of thoſe tranſ- . 
actions that had come within the knowledge 
of the Colonel; and, if he had, begs he 
VvWould dedlare it, ſo as he might make uſe 
pk it in His abſence: * for, adds he, rt zs. 


4 impeſibl 5 


. (14 ) 
ce im pgſſible to fit filent under ſuch N 
'* when I am conſcrous of u done the og 


on my Power.” 


. He begs, 40 Gov's ſake, he 
would. let him ſce him before he fot out for 
mn England. 


This is the entire ſubſtance of the letter, 
which I have divided into ſeperate articles, 
in order that ] might with more method - 
and perſpicuity make mne upon the 


Ti 

1 whole, | 

it There needs little 10 be ſaid to the firſt 
1 article, as I have already cenſured the prac- 
b tice of condemning unheared ; fo I ſhall 
iſ only add here, that in this inſtance I think 


it A appear peculiarly blameable, becauſe 
my comments on the following articles a 
thew 1 it to have been unmerited. Ws 


To the ſecond article I have to ſay, that 
the principal knowledge of heſitation muſt 
reſt with Colonel Fitzroy, and what he has 
to ſay thereon we ſhall ſee preſently by his 
own letter. | 


With regard to the fourth artigle, J muſt 


obſerye, chat bis * was at the * 


644) 

he had been commanded to, when Colonel 
Fitzroy came up to him with freſh orders to 
advance with the Britiſh cavalry, and almoſt 
at the ſame inſtant of time Captain Legonier 
arrived with orders for him to advance with | 
the whole cavalry., This occafioned a per- 
plexity: it well might do it: and Lord 
George apprehended Colonel Fitzroy might 
have made a miſtake in delivering the orders 


he had been charged with. He therefore 


deſired to be conducted to the Prince for 


the aſcertaining of his duty; which he might 


do without ill conſequences happening from 
it, as the order was only to advance and 
ſuſtain the foot, and not to enter immedi- 
ately upon action, by charging the enemy. 
But at all events, that no delay of ſervice 
might happen, he ordered Captain Smith 
to bring on the Britiſh cavalry; judging 
that he could rejoin them, as he did, in 
time for any duty. What then was the 
Judice ſuffered by this proceeding ? -and 
where the abſurdity of it in a commander 
of his Lordſhip's rank? Had he heſitated to 
charge the enemy, when commanded” im- 
 mediately to do it, that would have been 
diſobedience, which was here hardly delay: 
and a delay not likely to be, nor was, of 
any ill conſequence, * 


bo * 


. The If 


(16) * 


The fourth article conſiſts. of an apt 
| of his Lordſhips, for what he ſays ht be 
an error; but as no evil could have been 
foreſeen from it, it ought not to be deemed 
a guilt. If he had but a doubt in his mind 
that was ſo eaſily to be cleared up, it could 
not be blameable in him to deſire to be made 
certain, when that was to be done without 
hurt to the ſervice. This he thought he 
could do: this it appears: he did — and, 
after all, it ſeems, that he did afterwards re- 
ceive a corredted order from the Prince; that 
is, an order which the Prince himſelf cor- 
rected: for I mean not to call in queſtion the 
punctuality of delivery of that which Colonel 
Fitzryy was charged with. 


Tie the fifth article. it appears, "that 
when Lord George had received his freſh os 
der, he rejoined , © troops that were advanc- 
ing, and immediately carried it into execu- 
cution. That he halted once to form the 
line, and ſent to Lord Granby to ſtop with 
the left a ſecond time, that he might be able 
to keep regularly up with him with his right; 
but on finding that he was for puſhing for- 
ward with extraordinary expedition, he would 
not reſtrain him, as he might have done, and 
therefore endeavoured to keep pace with him 
. iii 


. 

in the beſt manner he could: ey in ſach 
manner they proceeded till they came to their 

deſtined poſt. Here I am well aware reſo- 
lute prejudice may ſupgeſt; that Lord George 
does not appear to have been ſo eager as Lord 
Granby for getting into their ſtation. But it 

is a military point; chat only military kill an 
decide upon, how fat it is prudent to hazard 
the breaking of order in a movement. We 
all muſt remember what once happened, 
from an over- balance of courage to prudence, 
in Scotland. I mean not however to infi- 
nuate the leaſt: reflection · on Lord Grandy : 

for I van eaſily fuppoſe they might neither of 
them be in the wrong. And it is to Lord 
George's honour; who was the ſuperior in 
command, that he appeared ſo ready to com- 
ply with Lord Graity's inclination, though in 
a matter 5 ſeems to be no Lp ny im. 
| e 415 


From the ftr article it is eb chat they 
wete inactive in their ſtation, and obeyed 
ſubſequent orders for extending their line to- 
wards the moraſs: ſo that the d they were 
N to! A entirely precautionary. 
N The any ankle declares; they never 
found any enemy's cavaly to charge: and 
, that 8 were kept in their inactive ſtation 

N D ul 


670, 3 | 
till the battle was declared to be gained, and 
they received orders from the Prince for the 


diſmounting of their men. So that they ne- 


ver came to action, becaufe the foot they 
were appointed to ſupport were never broken, 
if ever engaged by the enemy : therefore 
they had never any opportunity to engage in 
the action, nor were they ordered to purſue. 
Where was the propriety then of the Prince's 
ſaying, that if Lord Granby had commanded 
the horſe of the right wing, the victory 
would have been more compleat and more 


brilliant? fince in the ſtation to which Lord 
George was ordered, there was nothing 


that 
could be done, unleſs they had been ordered 
to purſue, which it appears they never were. 


And here let me remind my readers to re- 


flect how much! the publication of theſe let- 
ters were calculated to 122 Lord George 


in public opinion (as the handing of them 


about in manuſcript had before been deſigned 
to do:) as in the title page of the book they 


are expreſsly ſaid to contain, a full and par- 


ticular account of every thing that paſſed, re- 
lative to Lord George Sackville's conduct and 
behaviour at the battle of Thornhauſen. O 


IMPOTENCE OF MALICE! O 1NIQUuITY oF - 


PREPOSSESSION! O ABSURDITY OF CRE- 


DULITY ! for, harmleſs as candour - muſt 


pronounce them, there have been men ſo 


. weak, 


(19) F 
weak, or ſo wicked, as to ſay, they conſi- 
dered this letter of Lord George's as a ſelf- 
condemnation, which indeed by its generous 
and noble ſpirited publiſhers there is no doubt 
to he entertained of its being expected to 
prove, TE 


By the eighth article we ſee, that his 
Lordſhip was ſurprized (and it would have 
been no wonder if he had been confounded * 
too) 'at the unprecedented ill treatment of 
encountring an implied cenſure ſo unmerited 
and ſevere. He ſays, had he known the 
ground, he could not have executed the or- 
ders ten minutes ſooner than he did: that if 
the Prince intended any other ſervice than 
what he had performed, his orders were ſent 
too late by an hour, and he thinks it impoſſi- 


ble any other could be intended, becauſe all 


his orders ran to ſuſtain the infantry : and 
both Lord Granby and himſelf conſidered ' 
themſelves to be in their ſtation when they 
had got to the rear of the foot. If this was 
the poſt they were ordered to, and they did 
there all that was to be done, (which indeed 
Was nothing, becauſe there was nothing to 
do) what reaſon was there for giving ſuch 
thanks to Lord Granby, as implied a cenſure 
on Lord George? Did either do more than 
the other? Was the latter ordered ta engage, 
2h D2 Sk 


: (120) 3 
and did he refuſe to comply? Was he com- 
manded to purſue, and did he object to the 
ſervice? Was he guilty of any material de- 
lay, from a perplexity that aroſe from jarring 
orders, ſo as to have occaſioned the diſcomfit 
of the infantry he was order'd to ſuſtain ? 
What were the evils ſuffered · from his ſhort 
heſitation ? Or what would have been done 
more had he not heſitated at all? In fine, 
there appears not to have been the leaſt, 
grounds for ſuppoſing either treachery,” or 
cowardice, or ignorance or diſobedience ; 
there happened indeed a trifling perplexity, 
but it produced no ill conſequence whatſo- 
ever; and therefore juſtice as well as gene- 
rolity ſhould. not have ſuffered ſuch miſchiefs 
to have ariſen from it as have done. 


* = 4 LY 


£ 
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In the ninth article, his Lordſhip refers 
himſelf, in the character of a friend, to the 
candour of Colonel Fitzroy. for the truth of 
the caſe he ſtates, as far at leaſt as related to 
what came within the ſcope of the Colonel's 
knowledge; and requeſts of him, if he finds 
his narration to be right, that he would make 
a declaration that he might avail himſelf of 
in his abſence, for that it was impoſſible for 
him to fit ſilent under a reproach that he de- 
ſerved not. The Colonel's candour, genero- 
ſity and humanity, as well as friendſhip, on 
55 5 W this 


(a2) 
this occaſion will Ar from his anſwer to 


— 4 7 


the Se 


3 4 


bin before. he 25 out for Bete: RL 
has been repreſented by malevolence as a hu- 
miſiation that was mean. Now, when Lord 
George Sactville found himſelf unexpectedly 
marked out for diſgrace; to whom, I muſt 
aſk, could he ſo fitly apply as to a party in 
the cauſe, for a candid, declaraton gf the 
truth of the matter? And this very party 
being appointed to: bring aver the yews of 
the victory, was it not incumbent on him to 
be ſollicitous for his candid report of what his 
character depended on in the country he was 
ſerving? What degree of friendſhip there 
might have been between them I pretend 
not to know: nor has it yet come to the 
lic knowledge, whether either of the requeſts 
made by Lord George, was complied with or 
not; but if we may be allowed to judge 
i, >; the Colonel's * to Lord George's: 
letter, we muſt ſy poſe they neither of them 
were: and, theret re, that Lord George de- 
ceived, himſelf in the reliance he placed on 
that friendſhip. Nor do 1, preſume to judge 
how far honour was concerned in the tender 
treatment 


( 22.) 


treatment of ſuch a confidence. However 


I think no cenſure can fall on Lord George 
for repoſing it: nor can any harm happen to 
him for any uſe that hag been made of it. 
There is a judge of yolnd of hanour in every 
man's own boſom : and pf what conſcience 
is our fair abſolver the. world” ought to ap- 
prove: however, as men think differently, 
they will accordingly act in matters of great 


— 


importance to themſelves as well as to S. : 


But I muſt take the liberty here to obſerve, - 


that 1 can ſee no cauſe for thoſe letters be- 


coming ſo ſoon public, becauſe it was time 
enough for a man to vindicate himſelf when 
he diſcovered that he had hocn by _ one 
accuſed. 


On Colonel Fitzroy's letter I ſhall make 
but few remarks; the firſt of which i is, that 
he and Lord George do not agree in one 
point: for his Lordſhip ſays that Captain 
Legonier came to him immediately after the 


Colonel; and the Colonel, that on his ar- 
rival, he found the Captain with his Lord- 


ſhip. Which is in the right muſt remain to 
be decided: however, I think it ſeems pretty 


apparent that _ arrived near together : A 
t 


but Captain Smrzb's declaration is on the 
Colonel' ſide of the N N 


It 


(23) 


1 20 be acknowled ged the Colonel ap- 
to have been a diligent Aid- de- camp, 
uſe he owns he delivered his meſſage be- 
fore he had recovered breath enough to en- 
able him to make himſelf be underſtood: 
but as ſoon as he could acquire an articulate 
utterance, he not only delivered his orders, 
but added to them an heroic admonition; 
which, conſidering the difference in martia 
ſlation betwixt him and the perſon whom it 
was addreſſed to, may be conſidered,” I think, 
to have been much more l than dis 
creet. * 
He begins his next 2 with ſa ing, 
_ =, you YET expreſſed your ſurprize at king 
« Jer,” not reflecting that he had not before 
mentioned the encountering of any ſurprize 
at all. One would imagine the Colonel to 
have been as haſty a writer as he was a 
ſpeaker; and that, as he talked without 
Des io, 1 wrote without recollection; 


11 appears by the Colonel 8 * that 
Lord George was ſo poſted. as to be at a loſs 
how to march with his cavalry, and in want 
of a conductor. The Colonel himſelf un- 
dertook to be his guide, as indeed by Cap- 
tain Smith's en it appears he was — 
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dered to be: But Lord George continuing to 
heſitate about the two orders he had received, 
deſired, at length, that he might himſelf be 
conducted to Prince Ferdmund ; wo, it 
ſeems, they were ſo fortunate as very ſpeedily 
to meet. During this time, ſays the Colonel, 

„I did not fee the cavalry advance. But what 
time, I muſt afk, was this? All that was. 
talcen up in their finding out the Prince? We 


Mall ſee, by Captain Smirb's declaration pre- 
ſently, that could not have been the caſe. 


He then immediately ſubjoins, Caprain 


Smith, one of jour Aid de- mp, once or tiuire 


made me repeat the orders I had deliveted'to 
your Lordſhip ; and 1 hope be will do me the 
Juſtice to fay they were EAN and EXACT. 
Clear he tray ſay they were, but as for their 
exactneſs;; that he could fay nothing to, nor 
any body elſe but the Prince who gave them. 
He then adds, © He werit up to you whilſt y 


* 
= 


Wer is th find the Duke,” as I imagine, be- 


ang | Jen/eBle: of the CLEARNESS of my vfaers, 
and ib nevefiity of their bein immediately 
obeyed. I heard your Lordſhip give him ſome 
orders, —=what they were I cant fay,but 
be immediately rode back t6wwards the cavalry.” 


It is impoſſible to avoid obſerving here what 


a confuſiom of time and place there is in this 
narration: nor indeed to conceive why it 
was made, as Lord George had wrote to the 

| Ep | Colonel 


25.) | 
Colonel about his own juſtification only, 4 
without putting, in any point, the conduct 
of the Colonel in need of one. In ſhort 
there is no anſwer in it to any one article 
that the letter contained which was wrote to 
him: and fo far was he from contributing 
bis friendſhip towards the juſtification of 
Lord George, that he at once became in ef- 
fect his accuſer in behalf of himſelf, whoſe 
acquittal of his duty way was no body ar- 


| rargping- 


He. 3 with faying, cc upon my join- 
ing the Duke, I repeated to bim the arders I 
bad delivered to you, and appealing to bis Se- 
rene Higbneſt to. know whether they were the 
Jame-he had honoured me with, ] had the ſatiſ- 
Faclion to hear him declare they were ver 
' -EXACT. His Serene Highneſs 22 
aſked, bers the cavalry ng and upon 
mnabing anſwer, that Lord George did not un- 
derſtand the order, but was coming to ſpeatł ro 
is Serene Fhghneſs, be ee bs 8 5 | 
Srongly,” . 


5 muſt here obſerve, that if this i is + 
nuine letter of Colonel Fitzroy" s, and of 
courſe his ſtate of the caſe, if he was Ex Ac 
in delivering the Prince's order, he was not 
ſo in N Lord * doubt; becauſe + 
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(26) 
he ſays himſelf, that he told the Prince 
Lord George did not underſtand the order. 
Now that was not the cafe. Lord Georges 
doubt aroſe from the difference of the two 
orders that he received at the ſame time: 
one to advance with the whole cavalry, and 


the other to advance with the Britiſh only. 
But I muſt oþſerve, there is likewiſe a diſa- 


greement in the three accounts of this mat- 
ter. Colonel Fitzroy ſays, at the beginning 
of his letter, the Prince ſent: Captain Lega- 
nier and himſelf with orders for the Britiſh ' 
cavalry to advance. Lord George Sackville 
ſays, Captain Legonier brought him orders to 
advance with the whole cavalry : and Cap- 
tain Smith declares, that he heard Lord 
George Sackville ſay, on his receiving Colonel 
» Fitzroy's orders, that, as they differed from 
thoſe he had juſt before received by Captain 
Legonier, he would ſpeak to the Prince him- 
ſelf, and accordingly put his horſe in a gallop 
to go to him. Now Colonel Fitzroy himſelf 
ſays, that he and Captain Legonier were both 
with Lord George together, and therefore we 
are to ſuppoſe they both heard the doubt which 
he openly ſtarted upon their bringing him 
different orders almoſt exactly at the ſame 
time: and if the doubt aroſe from any miſ- 
take of his Lordſhip 8, the parties whoſe 
meffages occaſioned it would undoubtedly 
have 


- "E873 

have ſet him right. In ſhort, if Lord George 
did not miſtake Colonel Fitzroy, Colonel 
Fitzroy evidently miſtook Lord George, and, 
by his own account of the matter, made a 
wrong report to Prince Ferdinand. And, in 
the ſame manner, as he miſtook Load 
George's meaning in converſation, ſo did he 
alſo in writing. For in the firſt caſe, Lord 
George doubted about the claſhing of diffe- 
rent orders, and the Colonel appended he 
did not underſtand thoſe which himſelf car- 
ried. And in the ſecond caſe, Lord George 
wrote to excuſe or vindicate his own conduct, 
and the Colonel ſeems to underſtand it as an 
attack of his own abilities or. veracity, and 
thereupon writes an anſwer to the letter en- 
tirely, and unneceffarily foreign to the pur- 
poſe of it. I cannot help remarking here, 
that there appears to have been ſome young 
work in this affair, which may have been 
miſchievous: an extraordinary zeal to prove 
that to have been right which was never ac- 
cuſed of being wrong, may have occaſioned 
miſtakes that were the cauſers of a giddy re- 
port that occaſioned a raſh cenſure, which 
now power and policy would at all events 
ſapport : from all of which put together will 
perhaps, at laſt, be diſcovered the only clue 
to * our judgments to the diſcovery of 

E 2 truth 


| (28) 
truth- through mazes of error and myſteries 
of accuſation. 

On Captain Smith's Aeon there re- 
quires very few remarks, though I ſhould | 
have been glad the public were acquainted 
how it came to be made at Minden; whether 
voluntarily, or by command, and at whoſe 
inſtigation. | 1 

It however expreſſes, that Lord George 
loſt no time in getting an explanation of or- 
ders, nor the troops any of conſequence in 
getting to their poſt. It ſeems Lord George, 

Colonel Fitæroy and the Captain all rode to- 

gether towards the Prince; and that moſt 
ow the converſation that they had with one 
another was while they were galloping about 
tix. hundred yards: : for Captain Smith ex- 
preſsly_ declares, that, upon a reyiew of the 
ground, he had not above that diſtance to 
| gallop back to General Me/tyn,' with Lord 

George's directions to order the Britiſh cavalry 
to advance as faſt as they could. His de- 
claration thereſore ſeems to inſinuate neither 
cowardice or diſobedience: but appears to 
bave been made by conſtraint and to require 
explanations which- we muſt wiſh to hear 
given before the Court martial that has been 


equired. 
: This 


(#9) 


This I think to be a fair comment on be 
publications that have been made either with 
avowed or aſſerted authenticity: and in a can- 
did diſquiſition Oy are n aber to be re 


| garded. 


From the whole then it appears, that thers 
were contradictory orders received: that they 
were only to advance to the ſupport of part 
of the foot: that Lord George conſidered no 
material time could be loſt by his ſpeaking 
to the Prince; that no material time was 
loſt by his doing of it, and that he: then re- 
ceived other orders, which be punctually 5 
obeyed : that the foot he was appointed to 
ſupport, if engaged at all, were never 
broken; conſequently he did not engage at. 
all, becauſe there was no opportunity offered 
him for doing it: that there never was any 
order ſent him either to charge or to pur- 
ſue; and that he was actually at his- poſt 
when the battle was declared gained, and 
he was ordered to diſmount his men: that, 
therefore, all the duty he was commanded ; 
to he actually perſormed: that no evil did 
reſult from the heſitation he made, and, 
conſequently, that no other commander oe. 
that cavalry could have contributed towards, 
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(39) 
and more brilliant : ſo that the charge againſt 
Lord George was without ſufficient founda- 
tion, and the cenſure he received' muſt have 
been both unmerited and injurious. All 
this, I ſay, appears from the publications 1 
have examined: their authenticity is aſſerted, 
and, if really with truth, they are all that 
we have yet heard authenticated of the 
matter: ſo that upon the face of public evi- 
dence, as it hitherto ſtands, Lord George 
Sackville muſt be pronounced, by the voice 
of candour, an innocent ſufferer, and, con- 
ſequently, an Injured man. 


| Upon other publication that "TA been 
made there is no judgment to be founded: 
ſome of them may have been produced by 
enmity, others by friendſhip; and the greater 
part of them by bad induſtry, in the proſe- 
cution of trade. But it becomes me to re- 
mark, that indiſcretion in theſe points is ei- 
ther way inexcuſable, as no good can reſult 
therefrom, and much that is evil may. His 
Lordſhip has publicly diſcountenanced inter- 
poſitions on the friendly part: and it ſurely 
highly behoves the public to do the ſame by 
thoſe of enmity : for they are controverſies, 
from their natures, as fruitleſs as they are 
endleſs: and the truth muſt be lifted out by 


other means than anonymous n. 
But 


{ 


(31) 


- But, I think, 3 and Homanity, 
ſhould treat with deteſtation the dirty dealers 
in calumny, in ſcandal, and in falſehood, 
Is it a practice becoming of Chriſtians, of 
ſcholars, or of men, to be the broachers of 
defamation, or the adopters, the ſpreaders 
or the countenancers of it? Againſt malice 
and ſlander what character can be ſafe? And 
let any man, who is the whiſperer, pro- 
claimer, or inſinuator of infamous reports, 
that he wants every means to prove, and any 
good authority to give credit to, but conſi- 
der, what he himſelf would think of ſuch 
a treatment if he encountered it from othets : 
and then bluſh at his conduct, _ forbear 
a practice that is fo baſe. | 


To load fallen men with opprobrium is 
cruelty even towards the guilty, when they 
are ſuffering from juſtice the rewards of their 
demerits. What then ſhould imputed in- 
famy be conſidered, which may be falſe, 
againſt the innocent: and foreign even to the 
matter of which they may happen to be ac- 
cuſed? Is it not beſpeaking· of prejudice? ex- 
citing an indignation, that will become - the 
deſerter of reaſon, and an operator by paſ- 
ſion? Should not honour oppoſe a proceed. 
ing fo extremely unfair ? And does not the 

very 


/ 


F N 
very practice of our courts of juſtice, in all 
caſes, avow it to be ſuch? Let us learn then, 
"to. regulate our practice by the higheſt and 

beſt examples, and make our private juſtice 

| of a piece with that of our public: fo ſhall 

"RS our conduct be rendered irreproachable by . 

FED others and ourſelves, from being conformable 
to right Feelon and the laws of the. land. 


On points that are fairy within the {cope ' 
of the people's comprehenſion, I readily ac- 
knowledge that their Opinions are generally 
right. But thoſe opinions to prove right, 
ſhould be the reſult of cool reaſon: whereas 
paſſion operates from prejudice, and becomes 
as partial as it is violent; prone to believe un- 
convinced, and to act with — outrage. * 
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ji | How wild, on this occafion, have been 
dhe opinions that we have been peſtered 
; © with from impettinence; and founded on 
reports in utter want of authenticity l the 
object of their indignation ſome would have 
bad tried by foreigners abroad, to the diſho- 
nour of our nation and the violation of its 
conſtitution. Others have been for denying 
him the right of a trial for his juſtification at 
home, and thereby making, a precedent the 
moſt fatal that could be eſtabliſhed; that of 


| in- 
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inflieting puniſhments on men e EY 
for the loſs of reputation is on a par wit 
the loſs of fortune, or of life ; nay, ſuperior 
to both in the opinion of a man of true ho- 
nour; and, therefore, is no more to be arbi- 
trarily taken from him, unconvicted, than 
either of the others. Is zeal of this tempe- | 
rament, then any other than phrenzy? A | 
Proſecution of revenge that would hazard our 
very ſafety, and the fafety of our whole po- 
ſterities? We ſhould remember it is our 
right, from the great charter of our privile- 
ges, for every man, even the meaneſt, to be 
tried by his Peers, to the conviction of his 
guilt, or demonſtration of his innocence: and 
| that it is a maxim in the law, founded on the 
\ ORE principles of humanity, to ſuppoſe every man | 
| innocent till the offence he i is accuſed of has "+l 


been legally OR. 


What then is public clamour, . built 

e, ſurmiſe, or falſe accuſations, facts un- 

certained, or erroneous opinions? Has there 

been a nation upon earth; whoſe hiſtory we 

are acquainted with, that has not produced 

Yam © examples of injuſtice from it, of outrage, 
28, and of cruelty? Haye not the faireſt of cha- 
wy racters been ſullied by it? And the beſt of 
men borne down by it to ruin and to death? 

| And that too even by the perverſion of Jus . 
F ſtice, 


en 


Ss 


ſtice, in what was wrongly called a legal ad- 
miniſtration of it? The baniſhment of Ari- 


/ des, the execution of Socrates, .. nay, the 


Fl 


condemnation of our bleſſed SAy10UR, againſt 
the remonſtrances of his very judge, are ſure 
inſtances that are ſtriking of the lamentable 


effects of public clamour, kindled by artifice 
and operating with prejudice. From the high 
examples I have given, ſhall I deſcend to the 
producing of one of our on age and na- 
tion; and aſk of the violent, now their fury 
has ſubſided, when future ages, in this land, 
ſhall read the ſentence. that was paſt on Ad- 
miral Byng by his judges, and their letter 
that accompanied it to the Lords of the Ad- 


mirally, if they think their wonder mult not 


„ 


1 great at the execution that followed? 


ven as great as that which has already been 
expreſſed at it by the diſpaſſionately judging 
people of ever other country in Eur? 


" 


Nor can I here forbear to remark on a 
current conſolotary obſervation, in extenua- 
tion of that ſeverity, now when party heat has 


ſubſided,” and particulars begin to feel ſome | 


compunction for their ill-exerted fury; which 


& 


is, that it has been the producer of good effects 


in the navy : and this is talked of with ſatis- 
faction even, by lawyers and clergymen. But 
can any of them ſay it is conformable to the 
„ . > q „„ 1 53 doctrine 


1.5436 
doctrine of the goſpel or our ſtatutes, that 
evil thould be done in order for good to come 


of it? Or will politicians pretend to tell us, 
that where diſcipline -becomes weakened, it 


is not from corruptions in government? 


Which has always a power to prevent it by 
mild juſtice, or by mild juſtice to reſtore it. 


ready to be the devoters of the lives of others 
with infamy, be willing their own ſhould be 
ſo devoted for public welfare? A great au- 


thor has obſerved, that nothing is fo eaſy to 
bear as other men's misfortunes; and we ſee, 
in the matter now treated of, that there are 


thoſe who can comfort themſelves in the 
| ſufferings too of others, even to death by 


Or would any of thoſe men, who are ſo 


great rigour, provided they can themſelves 


articipate in any benefits derived from them. 


rewards of his merits or demerits: but I would 


have the laws executed with due piety and be - 
coming moderation; and, if poſſible,” never 


perverted to the ſcreening of the guilty or the 
puniſhing of the innocent: and in every ex- 
cution of them the old maxim ſhould be re- 
membered, which is ſo adapted to our con- 
* chat the 3 of juſtice is _ 
ice, | 


I. 


"P'S: 1 But, 


For my part, I wiſh every Man had the fair : 


b 


But, to reſume my ſubje, let me obſerys 
of our nation, that we are apt to value our- 
ſelves highly on our principles of humanity. 
I do not deny that humanity is a virtue that 
in many points diſtinguiſhes us: and I am 
ſorry to obſerve there. are others in which 
we are as remarkable for the want of it: 
perhaps no one in which we are more ſo 
than in our tendency to believe the worſt 
that is ſaid of one another. This is acknow- 
ledged to be the vice of low minds: but, if 
the high cannot be infected with it, it is la- 
mentable to conſider, from daily obſervation, 
how over - proportionate a part the low- 
minded are of every order of people among 
us; inſomuch that, as an allay to our real 
pretentions to humanity, we may truly be 
ſaid to have a ſuperior defection in "thi 
point to any other Pope: I have beard, of 
in the world. 


So much he the talk of the townl, that 
ſource of all clamour ; which, by proceed- 
ing to violence, is the cauſe of much miſ- 


. 


9 
5 


Inca not, by hs I have ſaid, to be 
the extenuator of guilt, or the palliator of 
error: let either be fairly proved, and a pro- 

portionate 


637) 
portionate puniſhment inflicted on the of- 
fender. It is great, it is noble, to be ſacri- 
ficers to juſtice: but baſe and inhuman to 
become butcherers from revenge... 


It is- painful to good ak to obſerve the 
inveteracies of i ignorance, and to contemplate 
the diſpoſitions of men to do injuries. In 
the caſe of a ſuppoſed, not proved, wrong, 
done to the community by an individual, 
_ what is the part that a god citizen has to 
act, eſpecially with reſpect to one eminent 

for birth, ſtation and abilities? ſhould it 
be to excite paſſion and prejudice againſt 
him ? or rather, ſhould it not be to with, * 
and, if in his power, to contribute means 
towards the having of him ſolemnly brought 
forth to the bar of awful-juſtice: and there, 
calmly attentive to the full ſifting of the 
matter, be ready to aſſent to the puniſhment 
of his guilt, or heartily to rejoice at the ma- 
nien of his innocence. * 


This 1s the part becoming every man to 
act: it is what is equally preſcribed by re- 
ligion, by law, and by conſcience : the deal- 

ing by others as we would have them deal 
by us. 


From 


( 38 ) 


From this great rule of honour, then, let 
us reſolve not to dep art: let us not ſuffer 


wy ourſelves to be rides by partiality ; ; nor, if 


country. 


poſſible, to ſuffer it to operate in others : 
let us not be prejudiced in favoiir e of Germans 
to the injury of Engl emen. TE 
Lord George Sackville's rank was ae . 
high in the army ; 5 an army paid by Great- 
Britain to fight in a German cauſe, His 
abilities are allowed to be extremely great : 
his ſtake in conduct very important: let us 
then, for our own ſakes as well as his, be 
jealous of ſmothered proceedings. He ſays, 
he hopes for, and is 1 7 a trial: the 
very words ſhould ET. feelings i us: ac. 
cuſations ought to be proved, and even diſ- 
graces ſhould be jultified': if he fairly has 
forfeited" his em loyments, in Gon's name 
let him looſe them: if he has ſullied his 
honour, let the ſtain be made indel w : 
if he has merited to die, let his life be 
taken from him : but if he is innocent gr 
the charge, let him be honourably cleared : 
be reſtored to his family, be red to his 


Eb | * Theſe | 


9) 


"Theſe ate "the genuine Kübfbele of an 
impartial and honeſt Engliſh 
_ unprejudiced from favour, uninfluenced by 


fear: of a man who is no other than a 


champion for the tights of Engliſhmen, and 
an advocate for the 3 eat Preſu- 


„ 


Si 25 jy ; by be what b * * 
pie 7 ng them- 


"afferters of FO. Let them 
ſelves, as they ſhould do, for the ſeeing of 
things that obern them fairly developed of 


myſtery: and if clamour they muſt, let them 


clamour for legal conviction.” WhO Knows 


how deep the root of this difgrace mn ay be 2 


buried“! in contrivance : even { wang may 


be influenced, and Heroes ate but men; 3 
men ſu 0 to their 8 * * : 


dices, a their krallties. 


The great Duke of 1516 1 db Was, 


"his time, a warrior perhaps a8 great as Fr | 
now in being: yet his mind Was not great 
enough to be deſtitute of partiality. He - 


gave the honour of a victory to one general, 


and the parliament thanked another for at- 


cChieving it. That frailty inverted may, on a 


later occaſion, have lifted one general to ” 3x 
honour and ſunk another to Altre 1 | 
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both may hare been equally 1 
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companions i in the lame {eryjce. of the 40: 
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- theſe ſentiments. are. andi the 
babe. 


dictates of A foul that is 
42 T- alte lor le 
quency, an 


f iſtice for Ly 
40 to. them! 1 aſl for the rj 
ton, in the trial of an 2680180 
queſt bis chaſtiſements may be made 4 
or that Nie 8 may be manuel 0 
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Ls With any df his fabolly 
that have copnections with 0 
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not haye - 


Had any  influencer to this undertaking 5 > 1 


heart warm if the cauſe of truth, and a con- 

ſcience that has never bee n corrupted. In 
the cauſe of my countfy, I have taken up 
the pen ; 
upon principle, and. with candour : without 
hope of e or e 2 f Aiſple 
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